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ATTI RORE COIN 
AUL ROBESON 


April 9 marks the one hundredth anniversary of the 
birth ofthe legendary singer Paul Robeson. Besides his tal- 
ents as an internationally acclaimed singer and actor, he 
found time be an All-American football player, a lawyer, a 
writer and orator, and a left-wing political activist. The well- 
known American Black activist was victimized during the 
anti-communist witch hunts of the 1950s. The U.S. gov- 
ernment even took away his passport because his travel 
abroad “would be contrary to the interests of the United 
States.” Robeson courageously opposed imperialism, the 
Cold War and supported many democratic and communist 
causes. He died in 1976. 


Ten artists from across Canada have donated art to 
Briarpatch for our annual art raffle. This framed photo- 
graph of Canadian citizens trying to arrest Indonesian presi- 
dent Suharto at the APEC summit, is just one of the many 
prizes. The photo was donated by world famous photogra- 
pher Elaine Briére. Subscribers will be sent tickets to sell 
to your friends, neighbours, and co-workers. The first art 
raffle began in 1983 and has been one of our major forms 


| 


of fund-raising. Please sell as many tickets as you can So 
we can continue to keep publishing. For those of you who 
hate selling raffle tickets, simply return them in the post- 
age-paid envelope provided. 

Briarpatch 
and the Regina & 
District Labour 
Council are having 
a May Day Benefit 
featuring the Wilma 
Groenen Blues 
Band. For more in- 
formation, see the 
outside back cover 
of the magazine. If 
you want to buy or 
sell advance tickets, 
please call our of- 
fice at 525-2949. 


Once again, it’s spring cleaning time. This year, in- 
stead of adding to the mountains of existing garbage, do- 
nate your “treasures” to Briarpatch for our spring sale. 
Phone 525-2949 so we can pick up your books, records 
(you remember them), old china and kitchen sinks. 


While you’re 
at it, give us a call 
to pick up your re- 
fundable beer bot- 
tles, wine and spirit 
bottles, aluminum 
cans or plastic bot- 
tles. It’s good for the 
environment, saves 
you time, and helps 
us pay our bills. 
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Dear Briarpatch, 

There’s no question working peo- 

ple have good reason to oppose the 
Multilateral Agreement on Investment 
(MAI). Like similar imperialist “trade” 
deals, it is aimed at intensifying the 
exploitation of workers and farmers 
around the world. It is another instru- 
ment for reinforcing the global corpo- 
rate agenda of social service cutbacks, 
mass layoffs, wage rollbacks, environ- 
mental despoliation, and attacks on 
family farmers. 

MAI, in short, is a class issue, 
and, for working people, a stand 
against this agreement is inextricably 
bound up with fighting the corporate 
agenda as a whole. 

But that’s by no means how 
Murray Dobbin, “executive member of 
the Council of Canadians,” presents the 
issue in the February Briarpatch. 
Rather than organizing for the inde- 
pendent defense of our interests as 
workers and farmers, Dobbin would 
have us instead join a coalition in sup- 
port of “our” national sovereignty - as 
though we had some interest in pro- 
moting the Canadian state. 

A top priority in opposing the cor- 
porate agenda in Saskatchewan, 
clearly, is fighting the austerity meas- 
ures imposed by the Romanow govern- 
ment on behalf of business interests. 
But for Dobbin, to the contrary, a pri- 

ority is “letters, faxes and phone calls 
to Roy Romanow’s office” urging him 
to join a coalition against MAI - the 
premier, Dobbin opines, “appears will- 
ing, if not yet eager, to do so.” 

Dobbin’s hypothetical coalition 
would involve municipal governments 
- like Saskatoon’s perhaps, which 
forced city workers to fight tooth and 
nail on the picket lines for even meager 
wage increases. 

We should make special efforts, 
says Dobbin, to win support in local 
boards of trade and chambers of com- 

merce - in addressing this crowd, just 
don’t acknowledge any interconnection 
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between the MAI and maintaining pov- 
erty-level minimum wages, he might be 
advised. 

And if we can forge a coalition 
with “the association representing pulp 
and paper producers,” which Dobbin 
boasts is opposed to MAI, we can be 
sure the movement will put defense of 
the environment high on its agenda, 
can’t we? 

Whatever his intentions, the amal- 
gam Dobbin proposes involves sup- 
pressing the independent interests of 
working people and family farmers in 
favour of an alliance with proven pro- 
ponents of the corporate agenda. I can 
hardly conceive of a more effective 
strategy for ensuring the success of the 
MAI. 

Howard Brown 
Rosetown, SK 


Dear Briarpatch, 

I particularly appreciate the news 
about the NDP in Saskatchewan. We 
find ourselves increasingly isolated and 
alienated from the NDP government in 
B.C. The gambling sponsorship and 
expansion is a disgusting activity that 
betrays all those who worked so hard 
for an alternative to the increasingly 
aggressive and anti-human intentions 
of big business. 

F.E. DeVito 
Fruitvale, BC 


Dear Briarpatch, 

On the inside front cover of your 
February issue is a picture of a Nova 
Scotia licence plate. I was shocked to 
see the “Open for Business” motto on 
the bottom. This business first motto 
makes my blood boil, especially on a 
Nova Scotia plate. If I lived in Nova 
Scotia I’d take out my magic marker 
and cross out the “Open for Business.” 
Then, very carefully, with the respect 
due to the victims, I’d write in “Re- 


member Westray.” 
Jack “Jake?” Stott 


West Flamborough, ON 
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The Calgary Declaration 


The declarations message to Quebec is take it or else. 


buy.” Jee Ee Coomnawrany, 


“Never has English Canada tried to convince Quebec with so little.” 


Premier Lucien Bouchard 
October 16, 1997 


“...[T]he federal government should simply announce the country is indivisible and get on with it.” 


Premier Mike Harris 
October 10, 1997 


“Ever since I've been premier I’ve been telling the people of Quebec that if there's separation there will be dire 


he Calgary Declaration is al- 
T ready on the fast track to fail- 
ure, but there is a conspiracy 
in English Canada to pretend other- 
wise, to continue to insist that it re- 
mains an olive branch of sweet con- 
cession offered to Quebec 
sovereigntists. But the evidence is 
clear. Saskatchewan Premier Roy 
Romanow got the Declaration 
passed by the Legislature only after 
turning it into a Plan B threat. Alberta 
Premier Ralph Klein had to ram it 
through his reluctant caucus, knowing 
it will be defeated in an inevitable ref- 
erendum. In Quebec, the Declaration 
is already a public joke, described by 
Bouchard as a “pitiful spectacle,” re- 
ducing Quebec to a “political eunuch.” 
All this was predictable when the nine 
English Canadian premiers hatched the 
text, but they persisted in their mad, 
wicked pursuit of more provincial 
power. 

Both hard and soft Québécois na- 
tionalists view the Calgary initiative as 
another slap in the face, another ex- 
ample of English Canadian intransi- 
gence and arrogance. The proposal 
hammers Québécois nationalism in 
three unacceptable ways. First, it 
trivializes Québécois nationalist aspi- 
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consequences. ” 
Premier Roy Romanow 
December 17, 1997 


rations by reducing them to merely a 
question of language. Second, it trum- 
pets the equality of provinces consti- 
tutional doctrine, an idea with little 
support among serious democrats and 
virtually none among the Québécois. 
Third, it heaps injury on the Meech and 
Charlottetown insults by offering rec- 
ognition of “the unique character of 
Quebec society,” generally viewed in 
Quebec as a bargain basement version 
ofthe inadequate “distinct society” of- 
fer. The Calgary Declaration has al- 
ready failed in Quebec, a fact discretely 
hidden from prominent view in Eng- 
lish Canada by the nine premiers and 
the prime minister. 

The Declaration is also failing in 
English Canada, for the same reasons 
Meech and Charlottetown failed. The 
largest single group of English Cana- 


dians opposed Meech and 
Charlottetown because the initiatives 
radically decentralized the federa- 
tion, stripping powers from Ottawa 
and handing them to the provinces. 
Typically, provincial rights premiers 
in English Canada have tried to use 
the Quebec crisis to enhance provin- 
cial powers. In Calgary, they did it 
again. Not satisfied with simply ex- 
pressing the equality of provinces 
doctrine, which would lead to an un- 
governable federal democratic system, 
the premiers also extended that doctrine 
by declaring that any new powers 
granted to one province must be 
granted to all. By this logic, the only 
way to give Quebec the powers 
Québécois nationalists have demanded 
for 30 years is to give the same powers 
to all provinces, a general erosion of 
federal power that English Canadians 
have rejected twice. The Calgary Dec- 
laration will be defeated in any future 
referendum in the poorer provinces, like 
Saskatchewan and the four Atlantic 
provinces, where an impotent federal 
government is viewed with alarm. The 
battle in Ontario and Manitoba will be 
close. 
The next largest group of English 
Canadians opposed Meech and 
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Charlottetown due to hostility to Que- 
bec’s aspirations, combined with raw 
francophobic sentiments. For these, 
even “unique character” will be too 
much. Voters in B.C. and Alberta will 
defeat the Declaration handily in any 
future referendum. 

If the premiers knew all this, why 
the Declaration? There are two reasons 
publicly admitted by the premiers in 
the months since the Declaration. First, 
the Declaration is the premiers’ con- 
tribution to Ottawa’s “get tough” Plan 
B. After months of angry threats to 
Quebec sovereigntists by these pre- 
miers, this ray of sweet reason - mini- 
mal though it be - comes in the context 
of bellicose threats from Ottawa on 
partition, high voting thresholds, the il- 
legality of separation, and stonewall- 
ing refusals to discuss anything to do 
with sovereignty. The message to the 
people of Quebec is clear - “take it or 
leave it; this is all that’s on offer; and, 
by the way, the road to sovereignty will 
be painful and dangerous.” As the Dec- 


laration is shredded in Quebec, as it 
continues to be, the finger pointing has 
begun to the tune of “we tried again, 
but the Quebec nationalists are unrea- 
sonable.” This calculated failure has 
hardened hearts in English Canada 
against Quebec even more. 

Second, the Declaration is a gift 
to the beleaguered federalist forces in 
Quebec. No matter how short the life 
of the document, it will live long 
enough to give Daniel Johnson’s suc- 
cessor “an offer from English Canada” 
to wave during the coming Quebec 
election. (Remember the last time a pro- 
federalist Quebec leader tried that, 
when Premier Bourasa deplaned in 
Quebec City waving the Charlottetown 
Agreementas an acceptable offer from 
English Canada?) But federalists in 
Quebec are in a panic and though this 
helping hand from English Canada’s 
premiers will be the kiss of death for 
Quebec Liberals, their looming defeat 
was even more certain without some 
kind of offer. It is an indication of how 


The seven elements of the nine pre- 

miers’ national-unity proposal: 

* All Canadians are equal and have 
equal rights protected by law. 

* All provinces, while diverse in 
their characteristics, have equality 
of status. 

* Canada is graced by a diversity, 
tolerance, compassion and an 
equality of opportunity that is with- 
out rival in the world. 

* Canada’s gift of diversity includes 
aboriginal peoples and cultures, the 
vitality of the English and French 
languages, and a multicultural 
citizenry drawn from all parts of the 
world. 

* In Canada’s federal system, where 
respect for diversity and equality 
underlies unity, the unique charac- 
ter of Quebec society, including its 


National-unity plan 


French-speaking majority, its cul- 
ture and its tradition of civil law, 
is fundamental to the well-being 
of Canada. Consequently, the leg- 
islature and government of Que- 
bec have a role to protect and de- 
velop the unique character of Que- 
bec society within Canada. 

* If any future constitutional 
amendment confers powers on one 
province, these powers must be 
available to all provinces. 

* Canada is a federal system 
where federal, provincial and ter- 
ritorial governments work in part- 
nership while respecting each oth- 
er’s jurisdictions. Canadians want 
their government to work co-op- 
eratively and with flexibility to 
ensure the efficiency and effective- 
ness of the federation. 


desperate Quebec federalists have be- 
come that they continue to give the 
Calgary Declaration heavily qualified 
support, despite heavy attacks from 
Bouchard that Quebec’s Liberal leader 
has become “the official candidate of 
English Canada for the position of Pre- 
mier of Quebec...[whose]...election 
platform was written...in Calgary by 
the anglophone provinces.” 

The Calgary Declaration, and 
Prime Minister Jean Chrétien’s enthu- 
siastic support for it, reveal the shal- 
lowness of the federalist strategy to 
block Quebec’s sovereignty movement. 
Plan B threats are one pillar - threats 
that might scare Quebec voters off sov- 
ereignty, or just might anger them, driv- 
ing them toward sovereignty - a very 
risky roll of the dice. Frantic efforts to 
defeat Lucien Bouchard in the next 
Quebec election are the second pillar. 
The idea of any successor to Daniel 
Johnson defeating Lucien Bouchard, 
including Jean Charest, by waving the 
Calgary Declaration is an absurdity in 
the present context. Ottawa really has 
no strategy to save the federation, ex- 
cept threats and a politically irrelevant 
Supreme Court case, as we again 
march toward the precipice. 

The Calgary Declaration, though 
failing to achieve a renewal of the fed- 
eration, will have one lasting effect. 
English Canadians will be even angrier 
at Quebec for once again rejecting what 
our premiers have smugly decided 
ought to satisfy Québécois aspirations. 
Weren’t we here before back in 1992 
when the English Canadian premiers 
cobbled together the Charlottetown 
Agreement and wilfully led us to a near 
victory for sovereignty? Meanwhile, 
the Québécois are one more step to- 
ward giving up all hope for a reason- 
able accommodation from the rest of 
Canada and one more step toward 
making a final choice for sovereignty, 


JE Conway is a political sociologist 
at the University of Regina and a Trus- 
tee on the Regina Public School 


Board. 
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Why is the government of Saskatchewan aiding the 
shareholders in the potash and energy sectors, while ignoring 
the needs of its citizens? 


ust when it appeared the royalty 
Jes on our non-renewable re- 

sources couldn’t go any lower, the 
Romanow government has mastered 
the limbo. 

It’s an amazing spectacle, watch- 
ing a Saskatchewan NDP government 
perform for some of the most profit- 
able corporations in the country. The 
Canadian Association of Petroleum 
Producers (CAPP) and the big potash 
producers had demanded the govern- 
ment lower its rates. When similar de- 
mands were made of the Blakeney gov- 
ernment in the seventies, the NDP re- 
sponded by creating publicly-owned 


DOVA Besh SEmi ARNE 
corporations in the potash and oil sec- 
tors. But when CAPP, the group rep- 
resenting the large energy companies, 
approached the Romanow government, 
“they asked for our proposals,” accord- 
ing to CAPP spokesperson Sheri 
Meyerhoffer. 

The Romanow government’s de- 
cision to cut the rates on our non-re- 
newable resources isn’t entirely unex- 
pected. The Romanow government has 
been dancing with pin-stripe suits for 
years. And they’ve lowered the royalty 
rates in the oil sector. Still, it has been 
tough to watch - especially for social 
justice groups who have been shunned 


from the NDP’s dance card. 

Some of those groups held a news 
conference in Regina last month to de- 
nounce the government’s decision to 
come to the aid of stockholders in the 
potash and energy sectors, while ignor- 
ing the needs of Saskatchewan resi- 
dents for a higher minimum wage, pay 
equity legislation, improved social as- 
sistance benefits and enhanced fund- 
ing for education. 

Peter Gilmer of the Regina Anti- 
Poverty Ministry, Barb Byers of the 
Saskatchewan Federation of Labour, 
Aina Kagis of the Pay Equity Coali- 
tion of Saskatchewan and John 
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Conway, a University of Regina pro- 
fessor and school board trustee, de- 
scribed the tax breaks as “absolutely 
obscene.” 


Aina Kagis 


“More than 80,000 people were 
dependent on social assistance in 
March 1997 - up 50 percent from 
March 1991, the year the NDP was 
elected. And our child poverty rate of 
26.5 percent is higher than the national 
average,” spokesperson Barb Byers 
told the news conference. “Why is the 
government providing tax breaks to 
some of the most profitable corpora- 
tions in the country when so many peo- 
ple in this province are struggling to 
meet their basic needs?” asked the SFL 
President. 

Peter Gilmer also questioned the 
government’s priorities, stating social 
assistance benefits have fallen below 
the poverty line. “Where’s the concern 
from this government over what’s hap- 
pening to their income?” he asked. 

Gilmer noted the 1997 Saskatch- 
ewan Alternative Budget of Choice 


generated an additional $423 
million in revenues through a 
series of fair taxation initia- 
tives, primarily in the non-re- 
newable resource 
sector. “Given that 
$58 million could 
raise social assist- 
ance rates by 20 per- 
cent, it is essential 
that we get a fair re- 
turn on our re- 
sources,” he stated. 

Contrary to 
government claims 
that the tax cuts were 
necessary to make 
Saskatchewan’s non- 
renewable resource 
sector more competi- 
tive with other juris- 
dictions, the groups 
noted the potash and 
oil sectors have en- 
joyed banner years 
under the Saskatch- 
ewan NDP. The Pot- 
ash Corporation of 
Saskatchewan, for 
example, which was 
the 26” most profit- 
able corporation in the coun- 
try in 1996, enjoyed its sev- 
enth consecutive year of 
record-setting profits in 1997. 
It’s no coincidence that those 
record-breaking years began 
in 1990 — the last time the 
government lowered royalty 
rates on potash. 

Oil companies also are 
pumping enormous profits 
out of the province, particu- 
larly since the Romanow gov- 
ernment lowered royalty rates 
for the oil and gas sector in 
1994. According to Report on 
Business, Wascana Energy 
had the fifth highest profit 
gains of any company in 
Canada in 1996, while Talis- 
man Energy had profits of 
$94.9 million in 1996 and was 
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* In 1981, the NDP government 
of Allan Blakeney recouped : 
57.9 percent of the value of oil 
sales in royalties and taxes. In 
1997, the government expects 
to collect only 18.9 percent of 
the value of oil sales. 


* During the Blakeney 
government’s ten years in 
Office, it raised the minimum 
wage 13 times. In contrast, the 
Romanow government has 
made only two small increases 
to the minimum wage in six 
years. 


* Both times the Romanow 
government announced 
increases to the minimum 
wage, it was months later that 
the new rates took effect. But 
when the government recently 
announced it was cutting 
royalties and taxes for the 
potash sector, it made the new 
rates retroactive to January 1. 
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the 86th most profitable corporation in 
the country. 

Byers predicted the lower royalty 
rates and taxes provided by the NDP 
government will help to sustain these 
bloated corporate profits at the pub- 
lic’s expense. The NDP has not dis- 
closed how much these “incentives” 
will cost Saskatchewan taxpayers. 

Gilmer agreed, adding trickle- 
down economics has had its day. 
“There is little correlation between 
huge corporate profits and job crea- 
tion,” he stated. This is certainly true 
of the potash industry. Statistics ob- 
tained from Saskatchewan Energy and 
Mines shows employment has dropped 
in the potash sector, despite cuts in roy- 
alty rates and taxes. In 1981, for ex- 
ample, the department reported there 
were 4,458 people employed in the Sas- 
katchewan potash industry. By 1996, 
there were less than 3,000 working. 
When the Devine government dropped 
the potash royalty rates in 1990, the 
industry responded by creating an ad- 
ditional 14 jobs. 

John Conway, a university profes- 
sor and public school board trustee in 
Regina, said the jobs created by tax 
breaks in the potash and energy sector 


John Conway 


were “extremely expensive ones,” es- 
pecially since the province was selling 
our non-renewable resources at firesale 
prices. 

“These non-re- 
newable resources are 
ours. They’re part of 
our birthright,” he told 
the news conference. 
“We’re simply not get- 
ting nearly enough 
from these resources.” 
Conway said with an 
additional $100 million 
in resource revenues, 
the province could fi- 
nance 2,000 more 
teachers in the prov- 
ince. 

Saskatchewan 
taxpayers have given 
up millions of dollars in 
revenues because of 
lower royalty rates, 
Byers stated. In 1980, 
for example, when the 
Potash Corporation of Saskatchewan 
had net profits of $167.4 million, the 
government recouped $89.5 million in 
royalties and taxes, or 53.4 percent. By 
1994, when the share of net profits col- 
lected through 
royalties and 
taxes had 
dropped to 35.4 
percent, the gov- 
ernment only col- 
lected $45.4 mil- 
lion from PCS. 
Under the gov- 
ernment’s new 
tax regime, which 
is retroactive to 
January 1, the 
rate will be even 
lower. 

Aina Kagis 
of the Pay Equity 
Coalition said 
members of her 
group were dis- 
heartened by the 
government’s re- 


cent version of “investing in people,” 
which is how the Energy Minister char- 
acterized the tax breaks to the potash 
and energy companies. “These profit- 


Peter Gilmer 


able corporations don’t require further 
investments from this government. 
Women do,” she stated, adding Sas- 
katchewan is the only jurisdiction in 
the country where the gender wage gap 
is getting worse. 

The groups represented at the 
news conference want the government 
to explain why it can afford to give hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in tax 
breaks to profitable corporations, but 
can’t afford to fix the wage gap for Sas- 
katchewan women or raise social as- 
sistance benefits up to the poverty line, 
or properly fund our education system. 

The groups say the provincial 
government’s pin-stripe decision to 
lower royalty rates and taxes to the 
non-renewable resource sector demon- 
strates yet again that the Romanow 
NDP is much more attentive to the con- 
cerns of shareholders than ordinary 
Saskatchewan people. 


Beth Smillie is a former editor of 
Briarpatch. 
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The Trouble with 
Free Trade 


ow have large transnational 
JH eio (TNCs) changed 

their operations as a result of 
the Canada/U.S. Free Trade Agreement 
(FTA) and later, the North American 
Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA)? 
What has happened to their workers, 
their productivity (as measured by sales 
per worker), executive pay and prof- 
its, and the allocation of their produc- 
tion facilities within the three NAFTA 
countries? 

To answer this question in statis- 
tical detail, researchers in Canada 
probed into the restructuring activities 
of ten TNCs operating in Canada, 


Mexico and the United States for the 
period 1990-96, and among the group 
of 50 TNCs that account for more than 
two-thirds of North American trade. 

The resulting profile of the ten 
TNCs is part of a report on the effects 
of free trade conducted for the Geneva- 
based International Labour Organiza- 
tion (ILO) by researchers in Canada, 
the United States and Mexico, on the 
occasion of the tenth anniversary of the 
signing of the FTA and the fourth an- 
niversary of NAFTA. 

The ten TNCs are auto-makers 
General Motors, Ford and Chrysler; 
parts-makers United Technologies and 


< Outside a Mexico City auto 
plant 


The tale of ten 
transnational 
corporations. 


Bruce 
Arun 


Campbell & 
Purkayastha 


Allied Signal; electronics firms Gen- 
eral Electric, IBM, Rockwell and 
Northern Telecom; chemicals producer 
Dupont; and industrial machine-maker 
3M. Of the ten, only Northern Telecom 
is Canadian-owned. The other nine are 
U.S.-owned. 


General Motors 

Employment: GM cut its Cana- 
dian work-force by 25 percent, and the 
U.S. by ten percent, while its work- 
force in the maquiladora zone of 
Mexico grew by 170 percent after 1993 
to 43,000 by 1996. GM also has an- 
other 27,000 employees in Mexico out- 
side the maquiladoras. 

Wages/Productivity/Profits: The 
labour productivity of GM’s Canadian 
operation increased 88 percent, while 
the productivity in its U.S. plants rose 
51 percent. CEO compensation went 
up 247 percent, wages in the Canadian 
auto sector 33 percent, wages in the 
U.S. 24 percent. Losses averaging 
more than $8 billion annually during 
1990-93 turned into profits of $4.6 bil- 
lion per year during 1994-96. 


Ford 
Employment: Ford’s Canadian 
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work-force went down eight per- 
cent, a loss of 2,200 jobs, while its 
work-force in the U.S. went up 22 
percent, and its maquiladora em- 
ployment doubled from 11,000 to 
23,000. 
Wages/Productivity/Profits: 
Productivity at Ford Canada 
jumped 88 percent, while its pro- 
ductivity in the U.S. rose 54 per- 
cent. CEO compensation rose 645 
percentwhile the gap with average 
sectoral wages widened from 34 
times to 198 times. World-wide an- 
nual losses of over $2 billion during 
1990-93 turned into average annual 
profits of $4.6 billion during 1994-96. 


Chrysler 

Employment: Chrysler’s Cana- 
dian work-force remained stable at 
around 14,000, while its maquiladora 
work-force almost tripled, reaching 
14,000 in 1996. Its U.S. work-force 
grew ten percent during the NAFTA 
phase (1993-96). 

Wages/Productivity/Profits: 
Productivity at Chrysler Canada 
jumped 93 percent, compared with a 
productivity rise of 28 percent in the 
U.S. CEO compensation rose more 
than 1,000 percent, while average sec- 
tor wages went up 33 percent in 
Canada and 24 percent in the U.S. 
World-wide annual profits at Chrysler 
averaged $1.8 billion during 1991-93, 
increasing to $3.1 billion during 1994- 
96. 


Allied Signal 

Employment: Its Canadian 
work-force has been cut by 21 per- 
cent. U.S. employment figures are 
not available, but its global work- 
force has been downsized by 28 
percent. Maquiladora employment 
soared almost six times to 5,950 in 
1996, more than twice the size of 
its Canadian work-force. 

Wages/Productivity/Profits: 
Productivity at this company’s Ca- 
nadian affiliate increased 35 per- 
cent. Comparable U.S. figures are 
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not available, but the company’s world- 
wide productivity rose 52 percent. 
CEO compensation jumped 550 per- 
cent, while average sectoral wages in- 
creased 22 percent. Global profits were 
not made available. 


United Technologies 

Employment: Employment at 
this firm’s Canadian subsidiary, Pratt- 
Whitney, shrank by 15 percent, in its 
U.S. plants by 29 percent, but globally 
by only six percent. The company had 
almost doubled its maquiladora em- 
ployment to 14,200 by 1996. 

Wages/Productivity/Profits: 
Productivity at its Pratt-Whitney plant 
increased 28 percent. U.S. figures are 
not available, but productivity world- 
wide jumped 52 percent. CEO compen- 
sation soared 415 percent, while aver- 
age sectoral wages increased 22 per- 
cent. Global profits increased from an 


annual average of $270 million in 
the early 1990s to $750 million 
during 1994-96. 


General Electric 

Employment: GE cut its Cana- 
dian work-force by 35 percent, 
compared with 15 percent in the 
U.S. and 20 percent world-wide. 
It expanded its maquiladora work- 
force by 25 percent, thus surpass- 
ing its Canadian work-force by 
more than 2,000 by 1996. 
Wages/Productivity/Profits: 
GE’s productivity in Canada increased 
112 percent, and in the U.S. 37 per- 
cent. CEO compensation rose by more 
than 500 percent while average sectoral 
wages in both countries increased by 
16 percent. World-wide profits which 
averaged $3.9 billion during 1991-93, 
jumped to an average of $6.3 billion 
during 1994-96. 


IBM 

Employment: IBM cut its Cana- 
dian employment by almost one-third 
in the first phase of free trade, but has 
since expanded it so that overall em- 
ployment is up by five percent. In the 
U.S., its work-force went up by more 
than 20 percent. Though starting from 
a small base, IBM has tripled its 
maquiladora employment to 1,500. 

Wages/Productivity/Profits: 
IBM’s Canadian productivity rose 14 
percent during 1991-96. U.S. figures 
are not available, but world-wide 
its productivity increased 68 per- 
cent. CEO compensation jumped 
400 percent, while average sectoral 
wages increased 15 percent in 
Canada and 16 percent sector- 
wide. World-wide profits recovered 
from losses of $5.4 billion during 
1991-93 to $2.2 billion during 
1994-96. 


Rockwell 

Employment: This TNC has cut 
its Canadian operation by 13 per- 
cent since 1990. U.S. data are not 
available, but its maquiladora em- 
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ployment has more than doubled, though from a small base. 

Wages/Productivity/Profits: Rockwell’s productivity 
in Canada rose 75 percent, while world-wide productivity 
rose 28 percent. CEO compensation increased 133 percent, 
compared with an average sectoral wage increase of 23 per- 
cent. Global profits averaged $549 million during 1991- 
93, rising to $649 million during 1994-96. 


Northern Telecom 
Employment: This Canadian-owned TNC expanded 


its world-wide work-force 18 percent to 67,584 between 
1991 and 1996. Its Canadian work-force rose to 21,000 by 
1996, offsetting the layoff of 4,000 that occurred in the 
early 1990s. The company tripled its maquiladora work- 
force to 1,500 by 1996. 

Wages/Productivity/Profits: Northern Telecom’s 
world-wide productivity grew 33 percent, much faster than 
its labour force. CEO compensation figures are not avail- 
able for the whole period, though CEO compensation fluc- 
tuated between $1.3 million and $2.7 million between 1993 
and 1996. Average sectoral wages went up 16 percent in 
both Canada and the U.S. during 1990-96. Profits aver- 
aged $185 million yearly during 1991-93, but increased 
thereafter to $501 million during 1994-96. 


Dupont 
Employment: Dupont has cut its Canadian work-force 


steadily throughout the free trade period, reducing it by 18 
percent. The U.S. parent company reduced its work-force 
by 40 percent, and world-wide by 32 percent. At the same 
time, the company expanded its maquiladora work-force 
by 400 percent. 

Wages/Productivity/Profits: Dupont Canada’s labour 
productivity jumped 63 percent during 1991-96, and 55 
percent at its U.S. facilities. CEO compensation increased 
75 percent while average sectoral wages increased 16 per- 
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cent (14 percent in Canada). Global profits averaged $771 
million annually during 1992-93, jumping to $3.2 billion 
during 1994-96. 


3M 

Employment: Employment at 3M Canada fell 11.3 
percent during 1990-96, while its maquiladora operations 
expanded by 169 percent over the same period. U.S. em- 
ployment figures for 3M are not available, but the compa- 
ny’s world-wide work-force increased 6.5 percent during 
1992-96. 

Wages/Productivity/Profits: The productivity of 3M’s 
Canadian branch rose 38 percent and productivity world- 
wide 24 percent. CEO compensation increased 100 per- 
cent, while sectoral average wages in both Canada and the 
U.S. increased 14 percent. Global profits averaged $1.2 
billion during 1992-93, rising to $1.3 billion during 1994- 
96. 


Bruce Campbell is executive director of the Canadian 
Centre for Policy Alternatives. Arun Purkayastha is a 
University of Ottawa student who assisted with the research 
on the ILO project. 
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The Mechanics 
of the MAI 


How the MAI would screw us. 


he prime objective of the 

MAI would allow the unre- 

stricted movement of invest- 
ment money across international 
borders. Countries and all of their 
levels of government, including fed- 
eral, provincial, Aboriginal, and mu- 
nicipal, could be restricted from us- 
ing laws, policies or programs that 
are seen to impede the free flow of 
capital. As a natural extension of the 
movement towards global free trade 
and a deregulated world economy, 
the MAI would grant rights to 
transnational corporations at the 
expense of the democratic rights of 
the citizens of the countries signing 
the agreement. Countries would be 
severely limited in passing any laws 
or having any policies which put lim- 
its on what corporations can do. 

It would do this in several ways. 
Based on the latest draft of the pro- 
posed agreement, the four key elements 
to the MAI are as follows: 

* First, the agreement requires that 
governments extend national treat- 
ment, which means that foreign corpo- 
rations would have to be given every 
right, concession or privilege that we 
might provide to local companies or 
communities. For example, we could 


by Tim Quigley 


Anti-MAI demonstrators outside 
Liberal cabinet minister Ralph 
Goodale’s office in Regina. 
photo: George Manz 


not grant subsidies to support commu- 
nity economic development without 
also extending those grants to foreign 
investors. Government investment in or 
loans to industry, job training geared 
to a specific project, other types of 
business subsidies or even cheap util- 
ity rates would have to be made avail- 
able to foreign corporations if they are 
available to domestic corporations, co- 
operatives or community organiza- 
tions. 


Related to national treatment is the 
most favoured nation concept. In- 
vestors from the signatory countries 
would be guaranteed the most fa- 
vourable treatment given any other 
signatory country. This means that 
we would have to provide equal 
treatment and access to investors re- 
gardless of their record on human 
rights, environmental or labour is- 
sues. 

* Second, governments would 
have to almost completely eliminate 
performance requirements. This 
means that governments could not 
require such things as a certain level 
of domestic content, the purchase of 
local goods or services, or a certain 
level of production, investment, em- 
ployment, or research and develop- 
ment. We could not even require inves- 
tors to hire locally. To make matters 
worse, the prohibition on performance 
requirements applies to all investors, 
not just foreign investors, but also Ca- 
nadian and even non-MAI investors. 

* Third, there are severe restric- 
tions on the power of governments to 
expropriate the private property rights 
of foreign corporations. The MAI draft 
agreement says governments “shall not 
expropriate or nationalize directly or 
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indirectly an investment ... or take any 
measure or measures having equiva- 
lent effect (hereinafter referred to as 
‘expropriation’) except ... accompanied 
by payment of prompt, adequate and 
effective compensation.” 

Almost any government regula- 
tion could be seen as “expropriation,” 
first, because “expropriation” is itself 
undefined in the agreement, but has 
been given a very broad interpretation 
in international trade law and, second, 
because “investment” has also been 
given a wide meaning. In addition to 
referring to any form of property and 
property rights such as mortgages, 
leases, etc., it includes “rights ... such 
as concessions, licenses, authoriza- 
tions, and permits” and “rights to 
search for, cultivate, extract or exploit 
natural resources.” It even includes 
ordinary contracts which have not pre- 
viously been considered investments. 
This part of the MAI could mean, for 
example, that a city would have to com- 
pensate a foreign corporation for 
changes to zoning bylaws. 

* Fourth, the MAI would permit 
legal actions by corporations against 
governments called investor-state 
suits. Among other choices for rem- 
edies, corporations could sue govern- 
ments for damages in a secret hearing 
in front of an arbitration panel in which 
each side would choose one member 


and those two would choose the chair. 
The deliberations and the reasons for 
the decision could remain secret and 
there would be no public notice, ac- 
cess to documents or right to partici- 
pate by citizens or other parties. The 
only question in such a proceeding 
would be whether the MAI had been 
violated. The panel could not consider 
other matters such as the domestic laws 
of the country being sued. The deci- 
sion would be binding. 

Even these four key features do 
not tell the whole story. There are 
rollback and standstill provisions as 
well. Countries could only protect their 
own laws from the reach of the MAI 
by making express reservations at the 
time the agreement is signed. Every- 
thing else is subject to the agreement. 
To establish these reservations, the sig- 
natory countries would be obliged to 
provide a list of laws, policies, and 
programs that do not conform to the 
MAI. Thus, the countries would estab- 
lish hit lists for corporations to aim at 
through law suits. We would become 
the pin setters for corporate bowling 
over our regulatory measures. 

Moreover, reservations are inter- 
preted very narrowly. Thus, although 
Canada is trying to reserve “social 
services,” including health care and 
public education, it is far from certain 
that a successful reservation would 


protect the programs we currently have 
because the United States has long 
taken the position that if any part of a 
service is not publicly funded, it is not 
a social service. Even if a particular 
reservation protects what we have now, 
the standstill provision would prevent 
any improvements to it in the future. 
Worse yet, the agreement would com- 
mit countries to rolling back over time 
any present laws that are seen to limit 
investors’ rights and prevent them from 
passing any new laws that have that 
effect. It would also cover provincial 
and municipal laws and only a few 
existing laws would be exempt. There 
is nothing in the MAI which would re- 
quire corporations to behave ethically 
in the treatment of employees, environ- 
mental protection or fair competition. 

It is extremely difficult to opt out 
of the MAI once a country joins. Un- 
like NAFTA, which only requires six 
months notice, the MAI would require 
five years notice of withdrawal. But 
there is also a huge catch to that: the 
withdrawing country is committed to 
following the terms of the agreement 
for a further 15 years. 


Tim Quigley teaches law at the Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan in Saskatoon 
and is opposed to being a slave to 
transnational corporations. 
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in your work place? 
You have a right to deal 


work place. 


For professional assistance in organizing a union in your workplace call Dave Coles, organizer 1-888-820-3388 


Call us to talk about 
how going union can provide dignity, 
with these issues through job security and justice in your 
collective bargaining. 
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The MAI 


Some implications for Canada and Saskatchewan. 


by Len 


nlike NAFTA and other trade agreements, the MAI 

explicitly states that its terms apply to all levels of 

democratically-elected governments without excep- 
tion. It aims to cover “measures” taken at all levels of gov- 
ernment: central, federal, state, provincial and local. Ac- 
cording to the OECD, these “measures” will include laws, 
regulations and administrative practices. The implications 
of the agreement for a huge range of policies at the provin- 
cial and municipal level are largely unknown. 

According to international trade lawyer Barry 
Appleton, “the national treatment obligation ends govern- 
ment policies that favour local business. For example, na- 
tional treatment prohibits the imposition of differential fees 
based on the residency of an investor, such as the out-of- 
district levies for services such as garbage pickup or edu- 
cation.” National treatment provisions would guarantee for- 
eign corporations equal status to domestic firms. 

The MAI performance requirements serve to restrict 
the ability of governments to impose a wide variety of prac- 
tices such as the requirement to purchase local goods and 
services on foreign investors, or to hire local residents. In 
addition, investors won’t be required to export a given level 
or percentage of goods and services, achieve a given level 
of domestic content, relate levels of exports to imports, trans- 
fer technology, or locate its headquarters in the country. 

Governments at all levels have traditionally used per- 
formance requirements to create jobs. One of the condi- 
tions for corporations wanting to exploit our natural re- 
sources was a quota on the hiring of local workers. This 
has been especially true of mining operations in northern 
Saskatchewan where development was only allowed on the 
condition of maintaining a certain percentage of northerners 
on the work-force. Under the performance requirements in 
the MAI, foreign investors could no longer be subject to 
such hiring provisions. 

According to Appleton, “the expropriation provisions 
of the MAI are perhaps the agreement’s most controversial 
element. The MAI forces governments to pay compensa- 
tion whenever there is an expropriation or a measure equiva- 
lent to an expropriation.” In the MAI, expropriation ap- 
plies to any act where a governmental authority denies a 
foreign person or company some benefit of property in- 
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cluding the complete or partial taking of a market sector or 
potential profit source. 

Foreign corporations will have the advantage of being 
able to sue local, state, provincial and national governments 
for “expropriation” if governments do anything that might 
cost the corporations money, such as expropriating profits 
or assets. 


The MAI provides foreign investors and their compa- 
nies a very undemocratic process which allows them to 
challenge local measures that violate their international 
rights. The investor-state dispute settlement process allows 
an individual or corporate foreign investor from an MAI 
country to directly bring a compensation claim against an- 
other MAI government. Claims are heard before a special 
international arbitration panel that can award financial com- 
pensation to investors. The proceedings of the tribunal hear- 
ings will be “confidential” for commercial reasons and the 
public will have no right to see the records of the proceed- 
ings. Because sub-national governments are not “parties” 
to the agreement, they have absolutely no right to partici- 
pate in any investor-state dispute hearings that would ques- 
tion their actions. This agreement essentially gives foreign 
individuals and corporations the right to directly bring cases 
against governments. This would result in a situation where 
governments may have to pay compensation to do what 
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| they were elected to do. As Appleton says, “governments 
may be forced to rent back jurisdiction.” 

Domestic corporations that are unable to use the MAI 
to seek relief from government legislation, regulation or fi- 
nancing decisions, will be at a competitive disadvantage. 
They many need to find some way to become a “foreign” 
corporation in their own country in order to survive. 


Impact on agriculture 
It is hard for farmers to believe that they will be better 


off without a strong government presence, since they have 
to compete with large, powerful and growing agri-business 
transnational corporations. However, a strong government 
presence is exactly what the MAI and other trade agree- 
ments are designed to curb. 

Proponents of the MAI argue that increased trade and 
investment will bring increased prosperity but this does not 
hold true for farmers. Between 1989 and 1996, agri-food 
exports more than doubled, while realized net farm incomes 
declined 41 percent. For farmers, the various free trade 
agreements have yielded few, if any, measurable benefits. 

On the other hand, orderly marketing institutions have 
clearly demonstrated that they serve to increase farmers’ 
incomes, yet these are the very institutions likely to be threat- 
ened by the MAI. Under the MAI, “expropriation” would 
no longer be limited to the taking on an asset, but would 
also include the complete or partial taking of a market sec- 
tor or potential profit source. Canadian farmers and the 
Canadian government might not be able to expand an exist- 
ing marketing board to a new commodity - adding canola 
to the Canadian Wheat Board, for instance - or create a 
new marketing board unless farmers or the government paid 
complete compensation to companies previously profiting 
from the sale of that commodity. 

The MAI’s national treatment clauses will make it very 
difficult for governments to maintain and enforce provin- 
cial laws restricting the foreign ownership of agricultural 
land. Although Canadian MAI negotiators say they are try- 
ing to win exemptions from the agreement which will shield 
Canada’s farmland ownership laws, these will be consid- 
ered “non-conforming measures” and therefore, subject to 
the MAI’s standstill and rollback measures. In other words, 
after the MAI is signed, no additional non-conforming meas- 
ures will be allowed and existing exemptions will be sub- 
ject to reduction and eventual elimination. 

The list of negative implications of the MAI for farm- 
ers could be endless. It is clear that the MAI will accelerate 
the trends toward a corporate dominated, globalized agri- 
cultural economy in which the distribution of profits and 
wealth are increasingly transferred from farm families and 
communities to large, mostly foreign-owned, transnational 


corporations. 
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The impact on jobs and social programs 

It is evident from the MAI provisions that provincial 
or local governments will no longer be able to intervene in 
the economy in order to ensure that there are net employ- 
ment and other benefits for Canadians from foreign or do- 
mestic investments. The MAI would prohibit all “discrimi- 
nation” in favour of locally-based enterprises if governments 
extend subsidies for job creation, training, research and 
development, regional development, and so on. Also, the 
MAI will erode the ability of provincial governments to 
ensure that domestic enterprises have preferential access to 
some resources, and to ensure that more jobs are created at 
home through local content requirements and through fur- 
ther processing, as opposed to the export of raw resources. 

The Canadian Labour Congress, in its policy brief on 
the MAI, very clearly demonstrates the threats the MAI 
poses to Canada’s social programs: “The MAI has no gen- 
eral exclusion for public and social services, opening up 
the very real possibility that transnational corporations could 
claim that public delivery of a services, such as health care 
and government subsidies to not-for-profit providers, are 
‘discriminatory’ practices. These concerns are greatest when 
public services are not delivered directly by governments, 
but rather through the mix of public, private, and not-for- 
profit institutions which characterizes much of the Cana- 
dian health and social services sector.... The fact that the 
MAI extends the principle of national treatment to subsi- 
dies and has left the area of government procurement of 
services unresolved creates significant additional grounds 
for concern that it could be a lever for privatization and 
commercialization of public and not-for-profit services.” 

The MAI will severely limit the ability of all levels of 
governments to intervene in their economies to promote 
social, economic and environmental objectives. At the same 
time that the MAI reduces the power of democratically- 
elected governments, it dramatically increases the rights and 
mobility of investors and transnational corporations. 


Len Usiskin is a member of the Saskatoon Coalition Against 
the MAI and a member of the Council of Canadians in 
Saskatoon. 
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The MAI 
& the NDP 


by 
Tim Quigley 
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Berny Wiens (between Roy 
Romanow and Dwain 
Lingenfelter) is the 
Saskatchewan 
government's front-man 
for the MAI. 
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he 29-member countries of the Organization for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD) have been more or less secretly negotiating a Multilat- 
eral Agreement on Investment for the past three years. What is only slightly 
less known is that the Canadian federal government has been one of the countries 


pushing most strongly for such an agreement. But, until recently, the position of the 
NDP government of Saskatchewan has not been revealed to the public. Unfortunately, 
as the Romanow government’s position has become clear, it has also become evident 
that it is a betrayal of the Saskatchewan population and virtually all of the progressive 
tradition in Saskatchewan political history. 
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zations for Canada and Saskatchewan 

A study done for the British Columbia chapter of the 
Canadian Centre for Policy Alternatives has documented 
some of the likely effects of the MAI on that province. These 
would be essentially the same for all of Canada and, of 
course, for Saskatchewan, and need only to be adapted to 
the local economy in question. Thus, we could see threats 
to a number of important areas of our economy, environ- 
ment and culture. 

Because health and education are not entirely publicly 
funded, foreign private investors in these fields could insist 
upon equal treatment and financing from government. This 
would mean that ifthe government gives a community health 
clinic funding, it would also have to fund an American health 
management organization that wishes to compete. 

Municipalities and First Nations could not require lo- 

cal hiring or give preferences to local suppliers, nor could 
the province impose hiring requirements on resource com- 
panies. 
The standstill and rollback provisions likely would 
mean that we could not improve social programs or take 
more control over the economy. For example, if we tried to 
improve the so-called provincial drug plan in any way that 
restricted investors, we would be vulnerable to an action 
for damages to that investment. Similarly, if we tried to 
once again increase potash and oil royalties (which were 
recently reduced by the provincial government), we would 
be prevented from doing so. The same could very well oc- 
cur with taxation rates, since taxes are seen as “creeping 
expropriation” under the MAI. We certainly could not in- 
stitute public ownership in any field where there is not now 
such ownership. 

Because there is no general protection for the environ- 
ment in the MAI, environmental protection measures could 
be attacked as “expropriation” because they might impede 
the investor from making greater profits. 

Provincial and municipal cultural programs would have 
to include foreign applicants. Consequently, grants, subsi- 
dies and other forms of assistance could not be geared to 
Saskatchewan residents. 


What’s the Saskatchewan government’s position? 

You would expect a government that still calls itself 
social democratic to vehemently oppose such an agreement 
on principle. After all, the raison d’étre of social demo- 
cratic parties is to regulate capitalism in the interests of 
people. Alas, our NDP government is, it seems, actually in 
favour of the MAI in principle. Briarpatch has learned from 
a well-placed government source that this is the case. True, 
the government does have certain reservations which it 
would like to see incorporated into the agreement but, 
through Romanow’s front man, Berny Wiens, it adamantly 
refuses to provide outright opposition. 


At a public meeting in Saskatoon on February 16, of 
the approximately 150-200 people present, almost no one 
was in favour of the MAI. Wiens, there as the government’s 
spokesperson on the issue, was repeatedly asked to pub- 
licly oppose the MAI. He refused. Indeed, he spoke posi- 
tively of NAFTA, thus indicating that he is in favour of 
deregulating the trade and investment sectors. 


it is too much like sitting 
down to negotiate the 
terms and conditions of 
slavery - this time, 
eventual economic slavery 
for people, with 
transnational corporations 
as the slave-owners. 


The next day, his spin doctors issued a news release 
with the headline, “Wiens Urges Federal Government to 
Reject Multilateral Agreement on Investment.” The release 
itself was, however, merely a rehash of the strategy espoused 
the previous night by Wiens. This was made clear in the 
Globe and Mail on February 20, when he was quoted as 
saying: “Many of us have been encouraged to think the 
fight [for the MAI] is very worthwhile.” Wiens has since 
refused to retract or even to qualify the latter statement. 

The Saskatchewan NDP government strategy is to not 
oppose the MAI, but to seek protection for present and fu- 
ture social and cultural programs, exemption from perform- 
ance requirements concerning local hiring, financial sup- 
port or incentives to business, maintenance and strengthen- 
ing of labour and environmental standards, and including a 
narrow definition of “expropriation” and no wider defini- 
tion for “investment” than under NAFTA. The government 
also wants the MAI not to grant foreign investors better 
dispute resolution rights than are given domestic investors. 

All of these things sound like the provincial NDP gov- 
ernment is truly attempting to protect our social and cul- 
tural fabric. But there are several difficulties with this ap- 
proach. First, the proposed restrictions on the MAI are com- 
pletely antithetical to the intent of the agreement and there- 
fore very unlikely to be accepted. Second, Canadians have 
already learned from the U.S.-Canada Free Trade Agree- 
ment and NAFTA that high-blown phrases of good inten- 
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tion frequently do not end up in the final agreement. As the 
NAFTA experience has shown, even when exemptions are 
negotiated, they are in preambles or side agreements that 
are interpreted in a very narrow way and are virtually un- 
enforceable. Third, the Saskatchewan government has quite 
clearly accepted the principle of reducing restrictions on 
investment because it has been participating in discussions 
with the federal government on the issue from the very be- 
ginning. Until recently, this was done ina secret and there- 
fore undemocratic way. Fourth, participating in the nego- 
tiations lends credibility to the exercise. If an agreement 
results, even on disadvantageous terms, the Saskatchewan 
government will be placed in the position of defending it as 
the best that could be achieved under the circumstances. 
Participation in the process is a traitorous act against the 
Canadian and Saskatchewan populace. 

This is in striking contrast to the NDP governments of 
British Columbia and Yukon and even the Tory govern- 
ment of Prince Edward Island, all of which have told the 
federal government that they are opposed to the agreement. 
(It should be added that PEI’s opposition is of a softer va- 
riety.) The federal NDP is also against the MAI. The City 
of Coquitlam, BC has declared itself an “MAI-free zone.” 
Within Saskatchewan, both the provincial NDP conven- 
tion last November and the Provincial Council at its meet- 
ing on February 15 passed resolutions opposing the MAI. 

Canada-wide, the opposition to the MAI has been led 
by the Council of Canadians. However, local groups have 
also sprung up in many communities to try to stop the agree- 
ment. In Saskatchewan, both Regina and Saskatoon have 
formed Coalitions Against the MAI. A recent community 
meeting in Moose Jaw voiced strong opposition and has 
led to the creation of a Coalition there as well. A teach-in, 
organized by the Saskatoon Coalition and other commu- 
nity organizations, was held on February 6 and 7. 

Various arms of the NDP (other than the Saskatch- 
ewan NDP government) and many other people in the coun- 
try have recognized that there are times when we must sim- 
ply say “No?” to such a process. Otherwise, it is too much 
like sitting down to negotiate the terms and conditions of 
slavery - this time, eventual economic slavery for people, 
with transnational corporations as the slave-owners. 


Alternatives 

There are alternatives that could be pursued. Simply 
refusing to negotiate an agreement is one such option. Bet- 
ter than that, instead of trying to prop up a completely flawed 
process, the countries of the world could be negotiating an 
agreement for fair trade and proper regulation of 
transnational corporations and investors. Ideally, this should 
be done through the auspices of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations, rather than through a pack of the rich- 
est countries through the OECD. We should be trying to 
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ensure that investors cannot play one country or region off 
against another and to insist that there be minimum labour, 
environmental, cultural, economic and social standards. We 
should recognize that transnational corporations with no 
roots in any one nation have no allegiance to any people but 
their shareholders, and are therefore fundamentally undemo- 
cratic. Instead of negotiating an agreement that will take 
away the democratic rights of citizens, we need an interna- 
tional agreement that gives democracy some teeth. 

In the meantime, resistance to the present MAI pro- 
cess must continue. Citizens should make their views known 
to the provincial government in strong and unmistakable 
terms. Writing, phoning, faxing or E-mailing MLAs to reg- 
ister your Opposition is a necessary part of the campaign. In 
addition, the Coalitions Against the MAI can use more sup- 
port. 

Contact them at the following addresses: 

Saskatoon Community Coalition Against the MAI, 614B- 
10th Street East, Saskatoon SK S7H 0G9, phone (306) 933- 
4141, FAX (306) 933-4346. Regina Community Coalition 
Against the MAI, 2138 McIntyre Street, Regina SK S4P 
2R7, phone (306) 569-2870. Moose Jaw Community Coa- 
lition Against the MAI, c/o Gerhard Scholten, 1032 Nor- 
mandy Drive, Moose Jaw SK S6H 6N3, phone (306) 693- 
0479. 


Save Democracy 
Stop the MAI 


The Multilateral Agreement on Investment (MAI) 
currently being negotiated by the 29 countries that 
comprise the Organization for Economic Coop- 
eration and Development (OECD) will constitute 
a bill of rights for transnational corporations. 
Specifically, the MAI will: 


@ prohibit the application of performance 
requirements on foreign-based companies; 


@ give corporations the right to sue governments 
if environmental laws hurt their business; 


@ prevent countries from imposing economic 
sanctions like those used to end Aparthied; 


@ rollback protection for Canadian culture; 
@ set the stage for two-tiered health care. 


CUPER Canadian Union of 
Public Employees 
Saskatchewan Saskatchewan Division 
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ing 


Hesquiaht Indian 


Reserve No. 6, commonly known as Hot Spri 


ings Cove, 


on the mid-west coast of Vancouver Island. 


& 


n the west coast of Vancouver 
O Island, in the northern portion 
of Clayoquot Sound, accessi- 
ble only by boat or plane, is my home - 
the Hesquiaht First Nation’s most 
populous reservation at Hot Springs 
Cove. Here you will find: less than 25 
acres of land; between 100 and 150 
people depending on the time of year; 
20 dogs; 30 houses; floats, a landing, 
and fishing boats; a two-story band 
building that serves as offices, school 
and community hall; fuel tanks; a 
power plant building; and a six-room 
motel. 

Services that one accepts as nor- 
mal in other Canadian communities are 
absent here. There is no post office, no 
bank, no grocery store. There is no BC 
Hydro - power comes from a pair of 
band-owned generators that are turned 
on at six o’clock each morning and off 
at midnight. A doctor, a nurse, and 
social service workers fly into the com- 


story 
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photo by 
munity for a few hours most weeks. 
The nearest RCMP detachment is on 
the neighbouring reserve of Ahousaht 
- a half-hour boat trip away. If some- 
one needs help, the police might come, 
depending on the weather and time of 
day. It’s usually not worth the bother 
to call them. 

Though the Hesquiaht Band has 
operated an elementary school for over 
15 years and keeps two teachers em- 
ployed, there is no school building or 
gym. There are two makeshift class- 
rooms in the community building and 
an outdoor cement pad. The Band op- 
erates a water taxi that takes high 
school students to Ahousaht daily. No 
provincial or federal subsidy is avail- 
able for operating the band’s boat as a 
school bus. 

There are eight new houses here - 
well, actually they are five years old - 
still, they are Canada Mortgage and 
Housing houses which makes them 


Karen © 


hamm l e S o n 


stick out - they are twice the size and 
quality of the other homes. There are a 
number of serviced lots that have now 
been waiting over two years for ap- 
provals for buildings. 

Living on, or visiting this reserve, 
one quickly understands that one is not 
in a “normal” Canadian community. 
Standard expectations are not applica- 
ble here. Services and businesses, that 
are taken for granted elsewhere - prop- 
erly built schools, hospitals, ambu- 
lances, firehalls, libraries, stores - are 
rarities on the reserve. Hot Springs 
Cove, when compared to other Cana- 
dian communities, is a pocket of pov- 
erty. Whatever dollars have been allo- 
cated here, even though seen in large 
part as benevolent gifts of the Cana- 
dian government, have not been enough 
to create all of the needed infrastruc- 
tures or industries. Rather, they have 
been enough to maintain dependency 
on government funding for a handful 
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of band administration and social serv- 
ice worker’s salaries, meager welfare 
payments, maintenance and small scale 
community improvements. When one 
stops to gaze at the obvious wealth of 
resources - forests and oceans - that 
surround this reserve, one cannot help 
but be startled by the noticeable ab- 
sence of that wealth in the community. 
That powerful, outside, monied inter- 
ests control resources alienated from 
the local peoples is as obvious as the 
clearcut mountainside. 

As conditions on First Nations 
reserves in Canada go, I’d guess that 
our reserve is somewhere in the mid- 
dle of things. We have more services, 
more employment, and fewer social 
problems than other reserves that I’ve 
heard about and visited. We lack, how- 
ever, the new schools, houses and busi- 
nesses that a few First Nations have 
been recently acquiring. Judging by 
general circumstance, though, I think 
it’s safe enough to look at Hot Springs 
Cove as sort of an average Canadian 
Aboriginal community. Keeping that in 
mind, gives the following statistics, a 
bit more reality. 

The life expectancy of Aboriginal 
Canadians is seven to ten years lower 
than that of non-aboriginal Canadians. 
The infant mortality rate is 1.7 times 
the Canadian rate. Rates of death from 
disease and injury and poisonings are 
two to three times the Canadian rate. 
Rates of contagious illnesses like tu- 
berculosis and HIV/AIDS, while sta- 
bilizing or lowering in Canada over- 

all, are increasing in the Aboriginal 
population. 

In 1991, the median Canadian age 
was 33, among status Indians that me- 
dian age was 23. Fifty-six percent of 
the Aboriginal population is under the 
age of 24. In Alberta, where nine per- 
cent of children are Aboriginal, 52 per- 
cent of children in care are Aboriginal. 
In 1966, eight out of ten Indians lived 
on reserve; in 1989, six out of ten In- 
dians lived on reserve. 

The percentage of the Aboriginal 
population receiving social assistance 
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is 29, the percentage of Canadians re- 
ceiving social assistance is eight. In 
1992, the median income for the town 
of Gold River, BC, was $36,100. That 
same year, the median income for the 
Nuu-chah-nulth community of 
Ahousaht, less than 100 miles from 
Gold River, was $9,300. 

The rate of Aboriginal incarcera- 
tion in federal and provincial Canadian 
jails and penitentiaries is five to 11 
times that of other Canadians. Aborigi- 
nal Canadians are six times as likely 
to be murdered as non-aboriginals. 

Living conditions on First Nations 
reservations and Aboriginal statistics 
are not a reflection of industrialized, 
prosperous Canada, the Canada that 
in 1993, ranked number one in the 
world in the United Nations Develop- 
ment Programme’s Human Develop- 
ment Index. Aboriginal statistics are a 
reflection of Third World conditions, 
of the state of peoples in the so-called 
underdeveloped sections of the world. 
They are a part of the places of the 
world where poverty has become a way 
of life, where conditions of life lead to 
earlier and more frequent deaths, where 
the immediate future is dependent upon 
outside funding and aid, where the 
population is overwhelmingly young 
and poor, where lack of opportunity 
and access to resources is forcing mas- 
sive relocation to urban areas, where 
chaos and violence have as much 
chance to rule as order and peace. 

It is not accidental that Aborigi- 
nal Nations in Canada and countries 
of the Third World have so much in 
common. With few exceptions, every 
indigenous nation colonized by the 
European powers of recent centuries, 
today finds itself with the lowest quali- 
ties of life in the world. Nations over- 
run by colonizers who disregarded the 
local cultures, and deliberately sought 
to supplant them, have not been left in 
good health or stable condition when 
the colonizing force has been forced to 
slacken their grip or vacate their self- 
appointed roles. Colonial efforts put 
into the destruction of local systems 


completely transformed normal societal 
evolutions that would have taken place. 
Today, nations who have recently ac- 
quired independence or more and more 
powers of self-government, as in 
Canada, are left to thaw out histories 
and systems of managing themselves 
that have been largely forgotten or, at 
the least, indelibly scarred by Western 
influence. Nations are left to rebuild 
with broken tools, pages of histories, 
methods, knowledge from which huge 
chunks have been erased and blurred. 

That there can be so much simi- 
larity between an isolated Canadian 
reserve such as Hot Springs Cove and 
distant states like Sierra Leone or Nica- 
ragua is due to one common factor: 
colonialism. It shouldn’t come as any 
surprise that generations of oppression 
and destruction in societies and cultures 
around the world have left similar re- 
sults. What is surprising is the attitude 
of former colonizers. The prosperous 
world, countries like Canada, appear 
unsympathetic to nations rebuilding 
from what is essentially a wreckage. 
Acknowledgement of the actual cause 
of that wreckage is either directly de- 
nied, or not given much in the way of 
serous attention. Compensation for the 
massive amounts of damage done is not 
even considered. 

The Hesquiaht Nation of Hot 
Springs Cove faces the same challenge 
of rebuilding and healing that so many 
others labelled Third World also face. 
Hot Springs Cove, with its small popu- 
lation and its even smaller land base, 
may be easily dismissed as insignifi- 
cant ona global scale. As a mirror of a 
situation that is not only Canada-wide, 
but also world-wide, it is much harder 
to ignore. This small community, just 
like a thousand other small communi- 
ties around the globe, is a picture of 
the real effects colonialism and genera- 
tions of oppression have had, and con- 
tinue to have, on peoples’ lives. 


Karen Charleson is a freelance writer, 
aresident of Hot Springs Cove, anda 
member of the Hesquiaht First Nation. 
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s Hit List 


y William Blum 


wing) isc a dist FS 
be prominent ' foreign individuals 
whose assassination (or 

| planning for the same) the 
United States has been 
involved in since the end of 
the Second World War. 


1949, Kim Koo, Korean 

opposition leader 
1950s, CIA/Neo-Nazi hit list 
of numerous political 


figures in West Germany 

1950s, Chou En-lai, Prime á 
Minister of China, Senator Frank Church holds up a CIA dart gun during the 1975 
several attempts on his Senate investigation of the CIA. The gun had been developed in the 
life early 1960s as part of the Operation Mongoose effort to topple Fidel 


Castro after the failed Bay of Pigs invasion. CIA Director William 
Colby described the gun as a “nondiscernible microbioinoculator.” 


1950s, Sukarno, President of 


Indonesia 
1951, Kim Il Sung, Premier of 
North Korea 1972, 1988-89, General Manuel Noriega, Chief of 
1955, Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime Minister of India Panama Intelligence 
1957, Gamal Abdul Nasser, President of Egypt 1975, Mobutu Sese Seko, President of Zaire 
1958, Brig. Gen. Abdul Karim Kassem, leader of 1976-79, Michael Manley, Prime Minister of 
Iraq Jamaica 
1959, 1969-72, Norodom Sihanouk, leader of 1982, Ayatollah Khomeini, leader of Iran 
Cambodia 1983, Miguel d’Escoto, Foreign Minister of 
1950s-70s, José Figueres, President of Costa Rica, Nicaragua 
two attempts on his life 1984, the nine comandantes of the Sandinista 
1961, Patrice Lumumba, Prime Minister of the National Directorate 
Congo (Zaire) 1985, Sheikh Mohammed Hussein Fadlallah, 
1961, Gen. Rafael Trujillo, leader of Dominican Lebanese Shiite leader (80 people killed in the 
| Republic attempt) 


1963, N o Dinh Diem, President of South Vietnam 1981-87, Muammar Qaddafi, leader of Libya 
; el 80s, Fide! (Castro. presi of Cuba, 1990-91, Saddam Hussein, leader of Iraq 


| William Blum is author of Killing Hope: U.S. 
‘Military and CIA Interventions Since World War II 
, Maine, Common Se Press, 1995): 
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Fifty years of 
Murder Incorporated 


by Asad Ismi 


“[W]e have 50% of the world’s wealth, but only 6.3% of 
its population ... Our real task in the coming period is 
to devise a pattern of relationships which will allow us 
to maintain this position of disparity.” 
- George Kennan, Director of Policy Planning, 
U.S. State Department, 1948. 
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A Survivor of CIA-supplied landmine 
in Nicaragua. 


Security Act of 1947. But that phrase began a global 

reign of terror which continues today. The Act created 
the Central Intelligence Agency and empowered it to “per- 
form such other functions and duties ... as the National 
Security Council may from time to time direct.” These func- 
tions came to include the perpetration of a holocaust that 
has killed millions of people in the Third World. 

In Vietnam, the CIA set up the Ngo Dinh Diem goy- 
ernment in the southern half of the country in 1954. With 
U.S. encouragement, Diem refused to hold elections sched- 
uled for 1956 that were to reunify the country. Diem’s sub- 
sequent repression of southern communists sparked a war 
with the communist-ruled north which even half a million 
U.S. troops could not win. The American war killed three 
million Vietnamese. 

Neighbouring Cambodia saw the CIA-sponsored over- 
throw of the Sihanouk government in 1970 and its replace- 
ment by General Lon Nol who allowed U.S. bombing of 
the countryside which led to a million deaths. Similarly, 
CIA attempts to impose a right-wing government in Laos 
led to at least 200,000 deaths in a “secret” war run by the 
Agency. Between 1965 and 1973, the U.S. Air Force 
dropped over two million tons of bombs (more than the 

tonnage dropped by all sides in World War Il) on Laos, 
making it, per capita, the most bombed country on Earth. 

The Vietnam War had barely ended when the CIA 


I: was just an innocuous phrase in the U.S. National 


W Pinochet’s 1973 coup 
was aided by the CIA. 


“> AI Police on Alert 


KÜT TO KILL CASTRO Ws 


A Castro, while in New 
York in 1959, reads of 
assassination attempt. 


jumped into Angola in 1975, backing apartheid South Af- 
rica and its client Jonas Savimbi in a war against the Popu- 
lar Movement for the Liberation of Angola (MPLA) gov- 
ernment. The war, which continues today, has taken more 
than 300,000 lives. 

In 1965, General Suharto overthrew President Sukarno 
of Indonesia in a CIA-backed coup that was followed by 
the massacre of a million Indonesians by the army. The 
CIA provided lists of so-called subversives to the Indone- 
sian military. The same army invaded East Timor in 1975, 
killing 200,000 Timorese out of a population of 600,000 - 
the greatest genocide (on a per capita basis) since that car- 
ried out by Hitler. 

Elected governments in Guatemala and Chile were 
overthrown in CIA-orchestrated military coups in 1954 and 
1973 respectively. Two hundred thousand Guatemalans and 
30,000 Chileans were killed in the subsequent bloodbaths. 
In 1980, the CIA unleashed the Contra war against Nicara- 
gua’s Sandinista government, resulting in 40,000 deaths 
over ten years. In nearby El Salvador, the Agency main- 
tained “the bloodthirstiest [government] in the hemisphere” 
(according to former U.S. President Jimmy Carter) which 
killed 63,000 Salvadorans between 1979 and 1992. The 
CIA flew air raids, took part in combat and trained the 
military units that formed the death squads. 

In addition, CIA operations in Iran, Greece, Cuba, 
Haiti, Ecuador, the Congo, Brazil, Peru, the Dominican Re- 
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A The CIA’s greatest failure may 
have been its failure to predict 
the fall of the Soviet Union. 


public, Uruguay, Iraq, Zaire and Panama have led to thou- 
sands of deaths. 

In Iran, the Agency overthrew the elected Mossadegh 
government in 1953 and replaced it with the right-wing dic- 
tatorship of Mohammed Reza Pahlavi (the Shah) who ex- 
ecuted thousands of people until his overthrow in 1979. 
The CIA trained SAVAK, the Shah’s secret police, in tor- 
ture methods. Amnesty International noted in 1976 that “Iran 
had ... a history of torture which is beyond belief. No coun- 
try in the world has a worse record in human rights than 
Iran.” 

The CIA’s extremes shocked even U.S. President 
Lyndon Johnson in 1965 when he discovered the Agency’s 
attempts to assassinate Cuban leader Fidel Castro (the CIA 
admits to eight attempts - according to Castro, there were 
15). “We were running a damn Murder Incorporated in the 
Caribbean,” Johnson remarked. 

The CIA’s international genocide has been driven by 
practical aims. The objective of U.S. foreign policy since 
1945 has been to construct a world order responsive to 
Washington’s economic, political and strategic interests. The 
present economic state of the world is to a significant ex- 
tent, a CIA creation; the Agency has functioned as the 

Gestapo of globalization. The path to trade treaties and in- 
vestment agreements has been paved by the murderous re- 
sults of covert operations. 

It was the CIA-installed General Pinochet who enforced 


A (right) Che Guevara on the day of his execution. 
(left) CIA agent Felix Rodriguez. 


neo-liberalism in Chile (as did Suharto in Indonesia) which 
was then touted by the West as a model for the rest of the 
Third World. This model includes low wages, dependence 
on raw material exports and the opening up of every Third 
World economic sector to multinational corporations. For 
this to happen, the threat of nationalism in developing coun- 
tries had to be eliminated, which meant the CIA-sanctioned 
slaughter of millions of people. Only then could a world 
integrated under the control of multinational capital be cre- 
ated. 

In Chile, the Agency intervened on behalf of Interna- 
tional Telephone and Telegraph (ITT), Anaconda and 
Kennecott (both U.S. copper companies). In Guatemala, 
the CIA advanced the interests of the United Fruit Com- 
pany, while the Iran operation was undertaken to give U:S. 
multinationals, including Standard Oil (owned by the 
Rockefellers), a share of that country’s oil wealth. 

Today, the CIA is portrayed by some commentators as 
bereft of purpose following the collapse of its supposed 
main enemy, the Soviet Union. But the latter’s containment 
was only one part of the U.S.’s attempt to maintain “pre- 
ponderant power” globally as stated in NSC 68 (the main 
Cold War planning document written in 1950). For this rea- 
son, the CIA’s budget has not been substantially reduced 
six years after the end of the Cold War; neither has overall 
U.S. military spending, which remains at $275 billion an- 
nually (more than that spent by the five next most heavily 
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armed countries combined). Ap- 
proximately 223,000 American 
troops are presently stationed in 
Europe, Asia and the Middle 
East, backed by twelve aircraft 
carriers. Rather than contain- 
ment, the main imperative of 
U.S. foreign policy has been 
global control, especially over 
the resource-rich Third World. 
In pursuit of this objective, the 
CIA continues to carry out hun- 
dreds of covert operations 
world-wide. 

The Agency has been 
wracked by scandals in recent 
years involving murders com- 


YES... WE MADE A MISTAKE 
IN GUATEMALA 


PUT HIM ON THE PAYROLL... — 


mitted by its Guatemalan 
agents, the Aldrich Ames spy 
case (a high-level CIA official 
convicted of selling secrets to 
the Soviets), and allegations 
that the CIA flooded black 
neighbourhoods in the U.S. 
with crack cocaine. Related to 
the Ames case has been the 
Agency’s most stunning fail- 
ure: its inability to predict the 
disintegration of the U.S.S.R. 
(ostensibly, the CIA’s main fo- 
cus). 
None of this has, however, 
brought on a serious challenge 
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HAD WE KNOWN THAT BEFORE WE 


WE FOUND OUT ouR INFORMANT 
WAS A TORTURER AND ASSASSIN 


su We WOULD RAVE 
MADE HIM PRESIDENT 


` 


to the CIA’s funding level or function. Pro- 
posals for changes in the intelligence com- 
munity, emanating from the White House and 
Congress, have focused on improving its per- 
formance within the $26.6 billion intelligence 
budget (of which the CIA gets more than $3 
billion). This reflects a broad consensus within 
the U.S. elite on a concept of national secu- 
rity which continues to define the state as 
“servant and protector of private capital.” As 
long as the CIA acts as the secret police arm 
of U.S. multinationals in the Third World, 
eliminating those who oppose the impover- 
ishment of humanity, it will remain indispen- 
sable and untouchable. 


Asad Ismi is a Research Associate at the Cen- 
tre for Social Justice. 
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Stacy Chappel, author and director of MAI in Oz, 
playing the role of the MAI Queen. 
photo: Terry Wolfwood 


MAI in Oz 
A musical world premier. 


by Terry Wolfwood 

A musical that shows the impli- 
cations of the Multilateral Agreement 
on Investment premiered to an enthu- 
siastic crowd of hundreds at the Uni- 
versity of Victoria recently. 

The play, based on the story of the 
Wizard of Oz, was written and directed 
by Stacy Chappel, and presented by the 
Vancouver Island Public Interest Re- 
search Group. It tells the age-old story 
of the struggle between good and evil, 
the oppressed and the oppressors. 

As the play opens, pieceworker 
Dorothy, employed by an international 
sneaker company, is working at a sew- 
ing machine to pay her debts and care 
for her dog, Finnegan. As she toils, a 
bevy of singing and dancing global 
CEOs are disturbed in their golf game, 


prior to signing the 
MAI, by a drastic 
stock market crash. 
When the news is 
heard, a struggle 
for the crashed 
company’s assets is 
won by the myste- 
rious Great and 
Economical Oz, 
while Dorothy 
faces unemployment and ruin. Scare- 
crow, a union organizer with consider- 
able singing talents, tries to recruit her 
in a union drive. 

Dorothy is snatched away by the 
PR ladies, the wicked MAI Queen and 
her companion, the Spokesmodel for 
Global Corporate Rule. They want 
Dorothy to be a Spokesworker to pro- 
mote the MAI, as the Working Folks’ 
Treaty. They are abetted by Tinman, 
who is posing as a corporate charity 
worker, but is really a representative 
of a gas additive corporation that is 
raising funds for its lawsuit against the 
Canadian government. 

Dorothy is rescued by the Cow- 
ardly NGO Lion, a well-meaning but 
timid researcher who is strong on talk, 
but weak on action. Lion and Scare- 
crow unite and Dorothy, now con- 
vinced of the evil of corporate PR, joins 
them as they set out for the OECD in 


“Well Toto, 
this sure 
doesn’t look 
like Kansas!” 


Paris. 

They prepare information about 
the MAI to distribute through the au- 
dience, while the confident CEOs, MAI 
Queen, Global Corporate Spokesmodel 
and Tinman sing and dance through 
numbers like “Money Makes the World 
Go Round” and “There’s No Business 
Like Big Business.” They are await- 
ing their final orders from the unseen 
all-powerful Great and Economical Oz. 

Dorothy, Lion, Scarecrow and 
Finnegan arrive at the OECD head- 
quarters to try to stop the signing of 
the MAI. Finnegan bravely reveals the 
true identity of the Oz, but Tinman tries 
to push the formalities through in spite 
of the ensuing corporate disarray. 
Dorothy, Lion and Scarecrow call for 
the audience’s help to stop the signing. 

Videos of the play and copies of 
the script are being sold by VIPIRG to 
encourage other communities to stage 
their own production. For more infor- 
mation contact Stacy Chappel, 
VIPIRG, Box 3035, Station CSC, 
UVIC SUB Room B122, Victoria, BC 
V8W 3P3. Phone (250) 472-4558. 
Email: wiggy@islandnet.com 


Terry Wolfwood is president of the 
Barnard-Boecker Centre Foundation 
in Victoria. 
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< Child worker in a 
Mexican auto repair shop. 


Challenge 
Child 
Labour 


What can you do? 


* Join the campaign - call your Labour Coun- 
cil for details. 

* Demand that the products you buy are 
guaranteed to be made without child labour 
(talk to store managers). 

* Let Fair Trade or Canadian companies 
know that you buy their products because you 
support efforts to help put an end to child 
labour. 

* Write to companies that use child labour - 
demand that they stop and that they provide 
for the children who leave the workplace. 

* Talk with people in your union and in your 
workplace. 

* Talk to your kids, churches, and community 
— centres about child labour. 

* Make sure their suppliers don't use child labour. 
* Call, write, or fax the Foreign Affairs, Industry and Trade, and Labour 
Ministers, to demand that trade be tied to human and labour rights. 

* For information about the Global March Against Child Labour, con- 


tact the CLC Prairie Region at (306) 525-6137. 
Prairie Region 


1888 Angus Street, Regina, SK S4T 1Z4. 
Phone (306) 525-6137. 
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REVIEWS 


After the Welfare State 
by Ken Collier 

New Star Books, 
Vancouver, 1997, $20.00. 


reviewed by Garson Coon 

Ken Collier provides a scholarly 
account of the history of social policy, 
the growth of the Keynesian welfare 
state and the present retrenchment of 
social programs during the current 
phase of globalization. Now nothing is 
new about that, as a number of books 
exist that deal with each of these top- 
ics. However what Collier’s book con- 
tributes to the current social policy 
debate is an underlying sense of am- 
bivalence towards the welfare state and 
a renewal of discussion of the need to 
work towards social justice. For within 
the chapters of the book the reader finds 
a current of thought that can actually 
be achieved within the welfare state, 
and a reaffirmation that progressive 
social work must align with the popu- 
lar classes. Especially during a time of 
growing inequality within society. 

There is much within the book that 
could provoke debate. For example, 
Collier relies upon Braudel and 
Wallerstein’s world-systems theory to 
provide a historical explanation for the 
rise of capitalism, center-periphery 
theory to explain unequal economic de- 
velopment, and the differences between 
finance versus production capital to ex- 
plain the current functioning of capi- 
talism. Debating the particular merits 
of certain approaches can and should 
be an interesting and healthy practice. 
Critical thinking and analysis of social 
policy writings is to be fostered, how- 
ever for me the strength of the book 
lies in its attempt at encouraging a 
reorientation and/or rededication to- 
wards progressive social policy within 
the reader. 

Within that reorientation, Collier 
provides an appeal for a particular 
course of action. Progressive social 
policy “should become concerned first 
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with satisfying the needs of those most 
deprived - aboriginal people globally.” 
He goes on to say the “second priority 
should be security for women, second 
only because significant strides have 
already been made.” Collier also writes 
that there must be “dedication to de- 
mocracy and citizen participation in the 


ALL WOMEN 
SHOULO STAY HOME 
ANO RASE CHILDREN 


EXCEPT OF COURSE 
\F THEY'RE WELFARE 
MOTHERS. THEY SHOULD 
GET OFF THEIR LAZY 


ASSES ANO GET A JOB! 


political and economic life of nations.” 
Social policy should also “include pro- 
vision for environmental and ecologi- 
cal guarantees.” 

Now none of that list of priorities 
should shock anyone; it would take a 
dim cave dweller indeed not to have 
heard about these issues and further, 
not to have some slim sympathetic lean- 
ings towards addressing historical is- 
sues of injustice. Rather, what is re- 
freshing is that these issues continue 
to surface and resurface within the 
book. 

For the book does not wallow ina 
self-indulgent lament for the welfare 
state lost, lost at the hands of evil right- 
wingers out for profit and gain. A his- 
torical perspective of capitalism in- 


forms that capital does what it always 
does, maximizes its position and ad- 
vantage. If that translates into the de- 
velopment of a welfare state fine, and 
if it now translates into a reduction of 
the welfare state that is also now fine; 
whatever maximizes position and ad- 
vantage. What is surprising is that peo- 
ple are confused by the current behav- 
iour of capital. Equally surprising, with 
the current cuts to the welfare state, 
has been the prevailing effect of reduc- 
ing the level of demands people make 
from those who benefit most from this 
typical arrangement of social and eco- 
nomic life. 

One hundred years ago working 
people faced capital that controlled 
their lives, provided little in the way of 
economic justice and told them that 
they had no right to expect anything 
that they could not earn in the labour 
market. To fight capital they formed 
labour unions, engaged in civil disrup- 
tion and provided welfare services to 
themselves. As Collier notes, capital 
eventually became in favour of the state 
providing welfare services rather than 
working class organizations, as capi- 
tal had and continues to have some con- 
siderable control over state policy. Now 
faced with a condition that is becom- 
ing more similar to working people in 
the past, however in a situation when 
nations are less able to control eco- 
nomic policy, is not sufficient cause for 
people to abandon demands for pro- 
gressive social policies that include 
social and economic justice. To sum 
up the mood of this important book: 
“In the end, after the welfare state, the 
working class will have to once again 
build structures and mechanisms at a 
distance from the state, within the ex- 
isting state, and to transform the state.” 


Garson Coon just finished his Doc- 
torate in Social Work from Wilfrid 
Laurier University, and is currently a 
sessional lecturer at the University of 
Regina. 
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Thinking Forward 


Thinking Forward: 
Learning to Conceptualize 
Economic Vision 

by Michael Albert 
Arbeiter Ring Publishing, 
#2-91 Albert St., 
Winnipeg, MB R3B 1G5, 
1997, $17.95. 


reviewed by Victor Lau 

Considering that I think of myself 
as a jaded “left-winger,” I was sur- 
prised to find Thinking Forward: 
Learning to Conceptualize Economic 
Vision by Michael Albert jarred me into 
considering my long-held political be- 
liefs. That certainly made the book 
worth reading and the concepts intro- 
duced in the book worth further study, 
especially now during what I would call 
atime of renewal in the Left movement. 

In the first chapter, Michael Albert 
introduces the reader to a lot of eco- 


class ... It is a quite unstable economic 
structure, however, as a shift in bal- 
ance of economic power can quickly 
cause revision to more aggressive capi- 
talist dynamics.” 

This certainly was a different an- 
gle to follow. As the reader soon learns, 
Albert is not in favour of either sys- 
tem, but rather has mapped out one of 
his own. He also shows readers how 
economic systems are not politically 
neutral, but are rather designed with 
specific purposes in mind. 

It takes some time to get used to 
how Albert writes and also to be able 
to comfortably follow his reasoning be- 
cause he uses a question and answer 
format. This tends to make the book 
into a self-guided tour of participatory 
economy. To give Albert some credit, 
even though the book reads like a uni- 
versity text, he does go through virtu- 
ally all conceivable economic models 


and options. He also makes the reader 
consider what it would take to truly 
create a positive, progressive economy. 
Albert decides to utilize five main con- 
cepts to study if an economy is good 
or bad. These concepts are: equity, soli- 
darity, diversity, participatory self- 
management, and efficiency. 

Using these concepts he then has 
the reader consider the different aspects 
involved in creating an economic 
model. From production and allocation, 
to consumption, Albert studies each 
aspect to see how they can be made to 
include the five concepts listed above. 
Albert also shows how current eco- 
nomic models do not follow any, let 
alone most of the five concepts. 

The last two chapters are entirely 
devoted to attacking Albert’s idea of a 
participatory economy from different 
points of view. It was interesting to read 
that few of the negative responses to 

his ideas held any real 


nomic terms and con- 
cepts that hold little 
meaning to those of us 
who are not into study- 
ing economic theory. But 
as Albert begins the sec- 
ond chapter entitled, 
“Existing Visionary Op- 
tions,” he does an inter- 
esting and uncommon 
thing. He not only de- 
bunks free market capi- 
talism (which is easy to 
do), but goes further by 
rejecting market social- 
ism. 

“Social democracy 
is capitalism with a more 
powerful working class 
(and coordinator class) 
and a weaker capitalist 
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worth. This could be a sign 
that Albert’s vision of a 
participatory economy is 
not only possible, but well 
worth pursuing. The Left 
desperately needs new 
ideas. Michael Albert has 
written a book that shows 
how new ideas can come 
about. 

Thinking Forward is 
recommended reading for 
those political activists in 
need of some economic vi- 
sion. 


Victor Lau is amember of 
the Briarpatch board of 
directors. 
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“Over the past year, no other public fi 
honoured the traditions of machismo as muchas — 
Bill Clinton.” 3 


- Luiz Mario Ladeira, 


president of the Macho Movement of the Brazil- 
ian state of Minas Gerais. Ladeira honoured 
Clinton with its “Macho of the Year” award for 
his escapades. 


Ladies and 
Gentlemen. the 
President of the 


UNITED STATES!! COLLECTIVE DECISIONS 


“My idea of a group decision is to look in 
the mirror.” 
- Warren Buffett, 
chairman of Berkshire Hathaway Corp. 
Buffett is the second richest person in the 
U.S., after Microsoft's Bill Gates. 


IT’S CALLED THE MAI 
“The Fraser Institute ... has been investi- 
gating ways in which the self-destructive 
economic forces unleashed by demo- 
cratic political choice might be re- 
strained.” 


IO dI MT 


© > d > 4 p 3 - Michael Walker, 
ae oe x= ų W Fraser Institute executive director. 
& ià \ , 5 
To @ SaskPower, Saskatchewan’ electrical 
£ 


utility, donates $5,000 per year to the 
Fraser Institute. A wise use of taxpay- 
ers’ money! 


De) 


AND ON THE EIGHT DAY... 
“Saddam Hussein is the reason God 
created cruise missiles.” 
- Thomas Friedman, 
former chief foreign correspondent 
for The New York Times, and now its 
foreign-affairs columnist. U.S. 
Defense Secretary William Cohen 
claimed Hussein might have enough 
weapons of mass destruction to “kill 
every man, woman, and child on the 
face of the Earth.” Cohen conven- 
iently forgot to mention the U.S. has ` 5 
the capacity to destroy every man, j P E LA A 
woman and child several thousand / LL LIA TEA IN AN 


times. nN p ETF, By 
E ft Wij ia 


A VÀ 
AL i ods si fe | 
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BEST 
OF THE 
ALTERNATIVE 


PRESS 


Looking for an 
adventure in your 
magazine reading? 
Order a sample copy of the best of 


Canada’s other press by simply filling 
out the request form. 


Canadian Woman Studies | 
les cahiers de la femme | 


th and South 


Bridging Nor 


Insightful, informative, inspiring, 
CANADIAN WOMAN STUDIES is an 
indispensable resource for the feminist 
reader. We publish material that bridges 
academia and grassroots activism 
Women's diverse voices from across 
Canada are featured in each thematic 
issue. Upcoming: Women and Education, 
Mothers and Daughters, and a 20th 
anniversary issue 


Principled. Radical. Independent. For over 
30 years, CANADIAN DIMENSION has 
been a place where activists can debate 
issues, share information, recount our 

victories, evaluate our strategies for social 

change. Our pages are open to all 
progressive voices— debate makes the 
movement stronger. And it makes 
for lively reading! 


You're going to love HERIZONS, the 
Canadian feminist magazine that delivers 
the scoop on issues inside the Canadian 
women's movement today. The latest legal 

rulings affecting women, provocative 

interviews, health, new issues and 
debates. HERIZONS has it all. Plus satire, 
tons of reviews, and plenty of news at a 
glance. Join us. 


GEIST is home to the Honourary Canadian 
Awards, the Trans-Canada Phrase Book, 
the Canadian Mall Writing Competition, 

the Who the Hell is Peter Gzowski survey, 
and the very best in story, picture, essay, 
memoir, crossword, toon, and little-known 
fact. In print since 1990. “A publication 
that is, in this country, inimitable.” 
— Toronto Star 


With over 25 years of journalistic 
experience, ALTERNATIVES is the 
most widely-read environmental 
journal in Canada. Thought-provoking 
articles go beyond band-aid solutions 
to consider concrete alternatives for a 
wide range of environmental issues 
Look to ALTERNATIVES for environmen 
tal reports, opinion pieces, and reviews 
of eco-books. 


Coll try, == 
Coni ection 


THE COUNTRY CONNECTION 
illuminates country life through heritage, 
cultural, artistic, pro-nature and outdoor 
themes. Stories, maps and photography 
are dedicated to the restoration of natural 
ecosystems, the preservation of heritage 

buildings, and the nurturing of low- 
impact lifestyles. A great see-and-do guide 
for nature lovers and rural adventurers 
Vegan friendly 


KINESIS 


"Won ni soLDARITY 


Avene 
Winners mirage tota Fn Fatt rece, 


An indispensable news source and 
Canada’s foremost feminist newspaper, 
KINESIS takes you where the dailies don't 
bother going. Through investigative 
reports, timely interviews, cultural affair 
and national/international news, KINESIS 
provides a fresh look at what women are 
thinking— and doing —about their lives 


ARTICHOKE is Western Canada’s visual 
arts magazine and winner of the 1996 
Western Magazine of the Year Award for 
editorial excellence. Launched in Calgary in 
1989, ARTICHOKE sustains a critical 
dialogue about visual arts in BC, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, and beyond. Each issue 
features reviews, interviews, and profiles 
documenting art careers and events, 
cultural politics and art trends 


One'ls a Dead One 


The Only Good 


FUSE MAGAZINE provides a door to 
Cutting-edge activities in the art and 
cultural communities shaping our world 
Investigating why the work is being 
produced, FUSE covers visual art, 
performance, film/video, multimedia and 
more. It explores the political aspects of 
art making and the ways art fits 
into our lives! 


News with an edge from Indian Country 
and traditional knowledge from the 
source. The award-winning magazine THE 
NATION is a bi-monthly that has broken 
all the industry's rules. Starting with two 
borrowed computers and a $1000 ad, it 
has grown into one of the leading voices 
of Canada’s North. 
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Natural Life 


NATURAL LIFE is Canada’s alternative 
newsmagazine— in print and on the 
Internet at <www.life.ca>. Founded in 
1976, we are now Canada’s widest- 
ranging source of information and 
inspiration for reinventing how we live 
in our communities and on our planet 
Always honest, always provocative, 
always slightly ahead of our time 


3 3 
SouthaA 


Cosatu, Thabo Mbeki 
and the ANC Conference 


SOUTHERN AFRICA REPORT- for 
trenchant commentary and perceptive 
analysis on the latest events in Southern 
Africa! SAR has provided 12 years of 
consistently informed analysis on the 
region's political and economic 
developments. Published quarterly by 
writers and activists with first-hand 
experience in Africa. Visit us 
<www.web,.net/~tclsac> 


Alternative journalism that doesn't flinch 
With THIS MAGAZINE, the recognized 
leader in alternative journalism, you get 

genuinely fresh takes on Canadian 
politics, culture and the arts. You get 


writing that takes on neo-con myths with 
wit, personality and attitude. And you get 


award-winning investigative journalism 
that the mainstream won't touch. 
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Who's being exploited? How should we 
live? Who will save the Earth? Find out 
what's really going on with NEW 
INTERNATIONALIST, a five-time 
Alternative Press Award winner. From 
endangered species to child labour, each 
month NI takes a radical look at a specific 
theme. We examine all the angles to put 
you squarely in the picture 


Each issue of SUB-TERRAIN is a 
stimulating fusion of fiction, poetry, 
commentary and visual art from Canada 
and abroad. Voted one of the two “Best 
edited-in-Vancouver magazines with few 
pictures, lots of good words." — Georgia 
Straight, Best of Vancouver 1997 
Publishing a new front-line 
of writers since 1988 


We 


aromi ep dain 
ech 


International 
20:YEARS YOUN 


Women & Environments. 


WE INTERNATIONAL brings a brand new 


face to the 21st century with reviews, 
interviews, art, essays and humour. 
Independent and 22 years old, WE 


(formerly Women and Environments) is an 
eco-feminist quarterly that prides itself on 
its world readership and representation, 
and ground-breaking research on women's 


global and community realities. 


[M rged banks make 
|S3.29 billion in profits 


“ALE URIS 


POV is Canada’s cutting-edge magazine 
on the culture, politics, art and business 
of independent documentary film and 
television. POV also covers a diverse 
range of work from features and shorts 
to video art through lively analysis and 
timely criticism. Published three 
times per year. 


Economic crisis sweeps Asia. General 
strikes challenge the cuts in Ontario. 
Unemployed workers demonstrate in 
Paris. The world has become a terrain of 
crisis and struggle. Every two weeks, 
SOCIALIST WORKER analyses this 
terrain and argues for a way to fight back 
News and analysis of the issues crucial to 
working people in Canada 


e 

è BP 
e 

° REQUEST 

e 

; FORM 

e 

e To place your order, please: 
e 

e 

x 1/ Indicate the magazine(s) you wish to receive. 

e Alternatives Artichoke 

$ Canadian Dimension Canadian Woman Studies 

e Country Connection Fuse Geist 

e Herizons Kinesis The Nation 
e Natural Life New Internationalist 

Ce POV, Socialist Worker S. Africa Report 
a Sub-Terrain This Magazine WE International 
= 2/ Fill out your name and address. 

e 

e 

© name 

e 

e 

e 

© suite no. street 

e 

e 

a dy prov code 

e 

e 

e 

e telephone 

e 


e 3/ Calculate your payment. The first magazine you request 
e costs $5.00, each additional magazine is $2.50. For example, if 
e you order three magazines, your payment would be $5.00 + 2 

® x $2.50 = $10.00. GST is included. Please add $5 to US 


e 4/ Mail this form with your payment. Send to: Chaos 

e Consulting-BOAP, PO Box 65506, Stn F, Vancouver, BC, VSN 
® SKS. Please allow 4 to 6 weeks for delivery. For inquiries 
= only (no orders), e-mail chaos@axionet.com or 

e fax:(604) 875-1403. 
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ere we are in Victoria, prepar- 
ing for the Second Annual Cor- 
porate Golden Piggy Awards, 


and the annual piggy race on Corporate 
Tax Freedom Day has just been cancelled 
by the B.C. Federation of Labour due to 
lack of media interest. 

So where do we go from here? Is 
this handoff of the piggy philosophy a 
microcosm for social justice struggles in 
the greater society? Let’s look at this 
more closely. 

Does the labour movement need to 
retum to its grassroots? Perhaps so. Last 
year’s Corporate Tax Freedom Day 
piggy race featured both CLC President 
Bob White and B.C. Fed. President Ken 
Georgetti. Collectively these men lead 
over two million workers. If the media 
won't cover an event that features lead- 
ers with such a huge following there must 
be a reason. It could be a conspiracy by 
the media moguls to muzzle criticism of 
the corporations that own them. Or do 
the editors and news directors just think 
the corporate piggy race gimmick has lost 
its punch? Maybe those who control the 
media know, perhaps correctly, that un- 
ion members don’t really care about Bob 
White and Ken Georgetti. 

Don’t get me wrong. As a former 
member of, and still part-time organizer 
for the Canadian Auto Workers, I’ve lis- 
tened to many inspiring speeches by Bob 
White and I truly believe in his sincer- 
ity. But why isn’t it possible for the la- 
bour movement to deliver its millions of 
members to the voting booths in a block? 
Why aren’t there millions of workers out 
in the streets in the face of the neo-lib- 
eral agenda? Has most of the union mem- 
bership bought into the trickle-down 


The Piggy Awards 


Social change through satire. 


N O TE BO O K 


Farquharson 


myth; just give me a slightly bigger piece 
of the pie and I'll be happy? 

Real social change won’t come 
from tinkering with this system. Real 
social change comes from altering the 
fundamental premises of society. Right 
now we won’t get support for this from 
the majority of the labour movement, so 
we can’t expect them to throw their enor- 
mous financial resources into this strug- 
gle. If money won’t buy us real social 
change then community activism must. 
Hence, the Corporate Golden Piggy 
Awards. 

How is it that we expect the Piggy 
Awards to change society? Well, first we 
educate the masses about the basic prob- 
lem - the corporate control of society. 
Second, we encourage as many to speak 
out as possible. Third, we get them ac- 
tive. The Piggy Awards do all three. 

Last year’s awards brought the 
message to almost 400 people who at- 
tended and thousands more in follow-up 
press coverage. The award to the banks 
even elicited a letter to the Victoria 
Times-Colonist from the public relations 
department of the Bank of Commerce. 

Our medium was direct and partici- 
patory using acting, music, humour and 
audience involvement (every audience 
member received a pig snout when they 
arrived). The audience was encouraged 
to oink, squeal and grunt. The message 
was serious and the targets were clear 
(banks, media moguls, corporations and 
the rich) but the audience is educated 
with real facts in an amusing way. 

Blessed are they that invented satire. 
The Piggy Awards also seek to in- 

volve as many musicians, actors and sup- 

port personnel as possible. Each of the 


eight awards included a minimum of 
three actors who wrote their own scripts. 
While some actors were local union lead- 
ers and academics, most were people on 
income assistance and from the disabled 
community. Musicians were often street 
buskers. Cast and crew exceeded 50. 
These citizens are now defining a work- 
ing class culture for their community. 

New ideas for similar events are 
sprouting up all the time. Last summer 
there were two buskers festivals in Vic- 
toria. There were demonstrations against 
the infamous street-camping bylaw. At 
a $100 per ticket NDP fundraiser, a coa- 
lition served soup, hot coffee and song 
in the parking lot to protest NDP poor- 
bashing in B.C. So the movement is back 
in the fight for social change. That move- 
ment may go farther than some trade 
unionists would like. But a critical mass 
is building as we work to define what 
we want as a social order. 

I guess this is a bit of a warning for 
the labour movement and its leadership. 
The unemployed are organizing them- 
selves and they’re demanding real and 
permanent change. The labour movement 
has injected the notion of struggle against 
corporate control and now they’d better 
keep moving or they’ll get swept under 
by the tidal wave. 


Art Farquharson, union and community 
organizer, labour musician and anti- 
poverty activist, has been living in Vic- 
toria since 1986. 
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(circa 1910) Hospital for 


Photo: Poor Kids Entrance, Toronto 
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Yes to Canada’s Health Care system, ( TWOTIER 
with quality services for all. L 


Canadian Union of Public Employees 


Saturday, May 2 


8 o’clock ne 
Regina Teachers Club #10 - 2700 Montague Street 
(lower level River Heights Shopping Centre) 
a a a 


$10 advance $12 at the door 
for advance tickets please call Briarpatch at 525-2949 
co-sponsored by Briarpatch and the Regina & District Labour Council 


